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Congress question arose." Hume of course must be expected
to defend warmly his own work: but he was right in his facts,
for really prominent Moslems have indeed freely joined the
Congress. Justice Badr-eddin Tyabji of Bombay was Congress
President in 1887; Sayani, as we have already seen, presided
in 1896. In that capacity he emphatically declared: "It is
imagined by some persons that all, or almost all, the Moslems
of India are against the Congress movement: this is not true.
Indeed by far the largest part do not know what the Congress
movement is." Which "blissful ignorance" unfortunately has
subsequently been turned against the forces working for Swaraj,
both by the Bureaucracy and the Moslem Communalists, both
of whom meant to guard special privileges for their minorities,
such as were indeed incompatible with any rule of the people
for the people by the people This inevitably provoked on the
Hindu side a school of thought, which preached anti-Moslem
retaliation, for which, as we have already seen, Tilak at about
this time made himself the spokesman.

THE INDIAN COUNCILS ACT

Though angry waves on all sides thus began to hurl themselves
against the Congress barque, the latter managed all the same to
pursue its course and to make headway. Hume maintained that
"the National Congress had endeavoured to instruct the Govern-
ment, but the Government, like all autocratic Governments,
had refused to be instructed. It now will be for us to instruct
the two nations."1 For India he desired an agitation which
would turn every Indian into "our comrade in the great war
that we will wage for justice, for our liberties and rights"; for
England he envisaged a paid agency, which in fact was estab-
lished in London in 1888, W. Digby, C.I.E., becoming its
1 Wedderburn, loc. cit., p, 63.